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Tnitiatea in the nid-sirties under Title I'of the .~ 
“Elementary and- Secondary Education Act, the Uniform Migrant Student ’ 
Record Transfer System (UMSRTS) was designed to maintain ready 
‘accessibility via computer data base to ‘the health and academic 
records of migrant children. The National Committee on the Education ° 
of Migrant Children (NCEMC) maintains that it is\unwise to assume “8 
mere existence of UNSRTS either validates the system or assures its 
usefulness as an educational tool. The committee raises serious 


. questions relative to: UMSRTS's detraction from development of other 


needed programs; its cost-effectiveness; the value of its. . arf 
information; evidence of its benefit, harm, or usefulness to both the 
child and the educational system; violation of the right to privacy; 
parental evaluation of data-input. A recent study authorized by 
Congress has indicated that while the system has not worked well 
technically, a majority of the schools enrolled in the system have 
found it useful. However, a sizeable number of ‘teachers in those same ‘ 
schools did not find it useful or were reluctant*to rely on another's 
assessment of their students. The committee maintains serious 
reservations about the present and potential use/of UMSRTS, urging 
extreme security relative to; the right of privacy, staff development 

as a first priority, and further evaluation of UMSRTS. (JC) 
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DUCATIDN POSITION OR POLICY 
° 


The system wot education/which predominates throuphout the Jeibtte 
Schools in“the United Atates is one based on an orderly life” nattern. 
A primary requirement in most schools is that a child enrolled in the 
@ystem must have attended schooltfor a. minimum amount of time durine 
_the year, and have records attesting to that fact, in order to he 
passed along to a hieher level and foward the ultinate completion: of 
hid formal -education. : 

Also, traditionally, the classraqom teacher jhas been the child's 
primary contact and the one who designed the child's: program and de- 
termined his progress.. Movever, in recent years a number of develop- 
ments in our educational -system have affected this traditLlonal 
rclationship of the teacher to the child. The rapidly vanishing self 
coutained classroom removes.anv sitigle teacher fron che role of 
determining a child's instructional jiropram and evaluxrtine his progress, 
Tne addition ‘of aoetsekevs, psychologists, social workers and in- 
structional specialists ofall kinds has further diluted the teacher' 
yoie in relation ‘to.a narticular child. The proliferation of Scchaned: 
instructional materials, teaching machines, standardized tests, 
computer -based instruction, ete., has changed drastically the ‘person- 
alized relationshin of the teacher and the nunil in the classroom. | 


Because of this teachers no lonecer are reauired to fully develop their 
own skills -in such areas as diapnostic procedures, testing and evg- 
Tuation. They can, to a preat extent, rely on a cumulative record 


file put torpéther by all those in the school who relate in any wav 
to -the student. ‘ 
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‘It was, in just such a school system that several hundred thousand 
ey migrant children -were—finally identified.in the mid-sixties when’ . 
. ' funds) under an amendment ‘to,Title I of the Elementaty and~Secondary 
( Education Act became ‘available for supplemental seryices for mdprant’ 
f° children. It was recognized immediately that these childrén did not ae 
fit the pattern. Migrant children hever attended the same sehool : 
“for anything like 180 dayé&. -Further, unlike -most other childrew ad 
who changesschools, migrant\children-brought no records and little 1s A 
information with them about previous schools attended. : EE 
. a ‘ fa a . , : 2! 
‘A’ major complaint surfaced all across the country that education for . 
migrants was not possible without records. In,addition, to test 
scores and curriculum information, records, it was‘said, would wer- 
mit the schools to determine ,that a child had accumulated, sufficient 
- ‘ days of attendarfce ‘co meet their requirements; Further, schook and 
. health officials suggested records would allow transferring children 
to enroll without réceiving duplicate inoculations. _ 3 
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The answer to these. complaints was the establishment of the Uniform I 
\ Migrant Student Record Transfer System, a computerized national data ° 
base, P 
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How the System is Designed to Work 
oP Soe om | ; 5 
This System was designed ta mdintain a current record in a data base \ 
on each’ and every migrant child and to ranidly transmit the infor- 
mation to each and every school the child atk a 
’ - g 
ig When a child is identified by a paetiduiar schonr as palin elicible 
for miprant funds a check is' made to see if. he is already listed ; 
‘tn the datta base. ‘If not, he ay assigned a number and whatever: in- wt 
Foraaciod is available at th time fs transmitted for storage in . 
the compMter data base. In a ory, each time the child moves, this. % 
information, plus that from schools in which he subsequently enrolls, ee 
follows him through a complex network of 137 teletype terminals and F 
the United States mail. In addition to the child's name, birthdate _ . ; 
and student number, the UNSRTS is designed to store and transmit 
information’on the child's school history, his parental relationships, . 
his special interests; special programs he has attended, his academic 
test Scores, and his health history and health problens. 
| , 
A school receiving a migrant child alerts the computer data base 
through! the telecommunications network that the child has arrived. 
The information inthe data base is returned to the school via 
mail on| two separate forms:'1) a health form, for health personnel ; 
only, which includes health history and health problems; and 2) a . wth. 
classroom form with academic testine’ information and special interests, ak 
This form contains only the-health information that it is believed 
a teacher needs to know. The intent of the systém is to provide 
‘ school personnel with informatiom.t6 enable them "to. meet each child's 
needs." For the system to work, when a child leaves a school the 
\ information must be quickly updated.and returned to the data base ' 
where it will. be available for retrieval when. the: child apeetds in 
the next school.- 
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The Development and Speration of the System 


The _UMSRTS Tt ‘administed, -by the United States Office of elasnuea: 

ae with SORBAGS of the states and costs more than one million dollars 
‘each year.’ The fundg are "set ‘aside" from' each state's budget from. 
Title I (ESEA) migrant amendment funds so that:all the: states can 
participate in a single national information system. The Arkansas 
State Department, of Education onerates the evetan under contract 

°. with the USOE. The System links teletype terminals located through- 
out the 48 partteinating etates to a: data bank ‘4n bsttie Rock. , > 
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thvensiiont .the- iietory of ‘the hiavant record deaneter” Water, there 

has been more apreement| on the need'to transfer information as a ‘> 

‘means of improving migrant education:than there has- been agréement 

on what ‘information needed to be transferred. . 

Nealth Laformation ‘was the.easiest area on. which to secure agreement 

- from ‘the "states. Academic data has proved the’ most difficult since - 
no one seems to agree .on what basic’ information a school needs to : 

knéw about the chidd's academic experience. The first form which . 

accompanied the nationwide computer network in 1971 was a combination . 

of teacher apinion and test scores, plus. health data. There was, con- a 

siderable dissatisfaction with this-form. | Within a year, the parti- 

cipatinp states had begun to revise the*oripinal form and. to try to 

“ . agree on just what information school ' personnel needed when a mignant 
child enrolled. The state directors of migrant education spent the 
next year wrestling with this question. They discussed norm-refer- 

« * enged versus criterion-referenced testing; how to convert one‘test 
score into an equivelent on another- test; and how to convert test 
scores into papes in a textbook. Simultaneously, the system experts 

‘- proceeded to revise the health information. The 1973 form Has the- 

. Academy oF American Pediatrics approval on the health data, with a ‘ 
few exceptions. Health problems are now coded to classroom implica-~ 

_ tions and thé health record’ is-a senarate form--"for health eyes only. 
(Appendix A) : 

. dl . 


On the 1973 form (Appendix-B) the schools enter the scores of what~- 
ever standardized tests their school uses. For example,» in New York 
State the Wide Ranee Achievement, Test (WRAT) is administ@red. When-* 
.the child returns to Florida,, he is administered the Florida Crite- 
rion Ré.ding or some other test, althourh he already has a Record 
Transfer Form with a WRAT score. These scores are mean:ngless un- - rm 
iess they are understood and unless scores on one test can be con- 

‘ verted to some meaningful equivalent on ‘another. At present. discus- 

sions continue about how to make a variety of test scores,meaningful 

to all those schools receiving the same child. 
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At the same time that the data ‘base and the forms were beinp re- 
designed)the Arkansas State Department of Education was moving ahead 
-with the installation of a,"dedicated" computer, i.e., a computer 
for the exclusive use of the’ Uniform Miprant Student Record Transfer 
System. Administrators, teachers and terminal operators have been | 
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Fr retrained in the use of the: revised system in oneduy “training 
sessions conducted throughout the’ states” by Pargonugt: from Little : 
Rock, ‘ Fy g : sa 3 rs 
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The National Committee on the Education of Migrant Children believes 
that it would be unvise and unrealistic to assume that the mere - - e 
existence of the Miprant Student Record Transfer System either vali- 
dates: the System or assures its ‘usefulness as an educational tool. . 
The Committee believes that the timé has come to try°to put into a A 
: Proper perspective the UMSRTS a especially its present and poten- ‘ 
“tial role in the education of erant children. Educators, parents 
and concernéd citizens alike’ ought to be asking some probing ques- 
tions about this System--its ss its use and its potential. o 
: & 
The Bpaten, we believe, must be judged primarily on how its use 
affects migrant children. - ‘The Committee's: basic concern ig not with - 
tie q hov, much the System casts, or with how efficiently it works. We i 
: want to know what effect the System is haying on the education ni 
; well-being of the children. Fven the most effective data transmittal 
system cannot be tolerated if it has an adverse effect on children 
or if it carries within it tite potential for harn. 


Within this context the Committee raises a number of auestiomrs about Aaa 
aie pokeors Migrant’ Student Record Transfer System. 
4 Sty . 
-% Is the attention given to the Sygtem detracting from 
: _ the development of other needed programs? ‘ 


. + Is the' cost of seh a system, when weighed against 
¢ other needs, diverting funda frommore urgent: preeni tres? 


: Is the System transferrina information effectively? 
. How does the. information tranemitted contribute to the ss 

, education of migrant children? : ‘ i 
. On what éuddenour ta the information so tranemitted 

judged tobe heneficial? ‘ : ; » 


: “Is there ‘any evidence that fhe’ information may be. 
harmful? 


“ Is the enfomnintion transmitted deemed to be useful oe 
by school staff? . : 
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Is the Baste concept of the UMSRTS in contradietion 
to the currént move aviay from the use of standardized 
test scores and othef untform, record keeping in the 
educational mainstream? : _ "ye Sa Mae 

Does “the. System violate the whild and hts family's 
right to privacy? pat safeguards are there that 


nis rights will not be ptolated? 


Is ‘there any evidence tha’t the material is being 
used in a manner harmful to. the child? ' 
o* What cyportunity are parents given to. inopect and 


sapprove data-kept in the System? d 
Fr, ] 
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In our efforts to seek answers to these questions, we have found 
little data to support: either the effectiveness of the operation it- 
self or the impact on the educationof the migrant child. From the 
. beginning there has been an implicit acceptance on the par€ of many 
“ administr tors of migrant education programs that the transfer of 
information is synonymous with better education for migrant children, _ 
Yet, go far, there are no academic success Stories. In fact, thgre 
is no re I’ agreement as to what aeademic data can or should be trans- 
mitted. \|Two or three instances .of success in locating children with 
health probtéms have’ been widely reported in the press and acclaimed 
by some miprant educators as proof positive of the effectiveness of 
the System. On -the other hand there has been. nd compere ke comment 
nor evaluation of the failures of the system. 

‘ f 
“The ‘UMSRTS ‘has. occupied the spotlight of migrant education for a 
number of years. No other effort in migrant education has received 
so much attention from the education media nor occupied so centrally 
the concerns of the’ state and natipnal migrant education leader- 
ship. ‘Nor has any other. program ‘been investe® with so much .ex- 
pectation that it would resolve the multitude of problems inherent 
in. the education of migrant children. For. years, the teadarship' ) 
response to requests for action Wak. often been- "when we get the 
‘record transfer system operable we can or we will “ “6 


. 
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Is this tendency to equate the' avtii Labi tity of more information “about 
a 


the migrant child with improved education ving a deleterious effect 
on migrant children's education? We-think the. evidence points in 


. this direction. We believe there’ has been an excessive dependence 


‘yby the USOE and the §tate Education Agencies on the eventual perfect- 
‘ing of the,data bast. as a major tool in solving the problems of 
educating migrant chfidren. This we believe has resulted in the 
failure of the leadership to conceive, fund and carry out crucial al- 
ternative approaches. . , | ! 
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The NCEMC.simply does not believe it is realistic to expect that the 
transfer of :information, no matter how elaborate or complete, will 
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result in more children- performing .at their capability level, more 
children staying in school and more children’ 8 prkensiel being ais= 
‘ covered. ve ‘ : . 

§ i : P 
Is the Syatem as presently designed ‘working? “Ie it dotng what it 
= pare designed to do? . ‘ ' : 


ei 
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Despite the latest innovations, basic prokiems remain.: Although 
a child may be identified as a migrant child and have_a number in 
the data base the record may be quite incomplete. ere appears: tol 
be considerable resistance on the part of teachers toward. familiariz— 
.ing themselves with the forms and completing -them for each child 
although the forms require the recording of a minimum of information. °* 
Perhaps thestechnology, the talk of matrices and other jargon of 
the data processing business may be intimidating. Too little time 
appears to be available for training. The emphasis of- training ° 
sessions fs on the mechanical aspects of reading and completing the | 
form; not on how to utilize the information. : 
‘Humay error andjor neglicence has resulted in incomnlete data and 
in considerable duplication of records. Years of debate about ap-_ 
propriate testing instruments and acceptable record design have not 
yet produced a record capable of transmitting data which yould enable 
the teacher to plan for the- child without further diagnostic proce- 
BOree > : : - 
Seon. the beginadag the advantage of the ‘Record System was to be the 
"instant" availability of information. A series of technical errors 
in location and selection of equipment, plus, again,, the human 
failures in recording and. transmitting data have made a delay of .up. 
to two weeks acceptable within the System. 3 
Part of this delay is brought about because schools delay,;in trans- 
mitting information on enrollment or withdrawal. Some schopls, ~ 
lacking a proper. recruitment and identification program, do not find 
or ‘identify children*promptly. Others are not aware that when a 
child is absent he may, in fact, have moved on. Thus several days 
may be lost before the school ‘transits withdrawal information... 
‘Since the child'may have enrolled already in‘*another school, informa- 
tion received by that School would not, be complete e OF up-to-date. 

\ > “8 i 
This two week delay period is a significant period” in the often ins 
terrupted education ofa migrant child. “No child should have te. 
wait until a computer print-out shows up before the educational pro- 
tess resumes, . The migrant child must not be further victimized by 
either the failure of technoldégy orf by those’ who would use the lack ' 
‘of a record as dn excuse for not educating the child. . 
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er Migrant Student Kecord Transfer System Péxyforjance Analysis in 
.New York State, oral report, Mr. George Brycker, D. A. Lewis 
ssoc ates, inton,; Maryland, December 1973. ° a 
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Only recently have two or three states Balt to use _demoptaphic and F 
other data available within the System to analyze movements of famin | 

lies. ‘Th vould be a‘valid: use of computer technology. and would o 
meet a ‘pri y need of schools in~ planning for incoming: children, 


.provided the aes: is i aaiaeoer ds accurate and couplenay” 


' 


. te would chavetuts seem that - ‘the exhooks are making poor use of tom- 4 
puter ‘capabilities. * The present System is ‘not even fulfilling its. 
own design. It is not delivering on time. It "is delivering incomplete 
data, “It: is Medivering? tinadequate data... . 
/ 
Conversations Hatwacs teachers of miprant children and NCEMC staff 
have indicated that a Sizeable number of these teachers question 
the tisefulness of the data because: of its incompleteness and er- : 
ratic delivery. Other teachers :quite candidly indicate they oa : ‘ 
Not use the data because. they prefer to do their owm evaluatio 
Some indicate that they did not ‘consider the tnformation to Se 
necessary or in many cases- reliable; jn ‘a 1973 study, orderdd, by the 
Congress, 44%-of the teachers: queried said they did not use the in- . 
formation on the UMSRTS.2. Concerned teachers also complain that, they . 
are continually left out of “the decision-making. process’ regarding? - 
»useful content of the record, Decisions are, in general practice, 
made in closed sessions of state directors of migrant education and 
with little or” no consultation with the persons on their staffs who 
have. the, competence in the areas of child development, ,.curriculum 
planning aga assessment ‘reauired in these decisions. 
“Ee z / 
On-the other hand, this study showed more than 90% of the ‘schools og 
_ receiving PL 89-750 funds (Title I, ESEA, migrant amendment) were .* 
using the System. Ninety percent of the project: -directors and 56% / 
of the-teachers indicated that they used information from the System 


8 
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primarily. for academic” information, special natentans about the’ child “ai 
and ‘health information. , . 
—_— . 1 ‘ Fs 1 


About 80% of profect directors ‘and principals in the study sample in- 
dicated the UMSRTS was helpful to their staff. However, in the home 
base states 62% of both directors and'teachers repotged it to be 
useful or yery useful while 38% felt it was slightly useful, or-not 
useful. In the receiving states 85% of the directors Mind 63% of the 
teachers rated the UMSRTS as useful or very useful. - The remainder 
rated it slightly useful or not useful... However, cheeruds ‘did -not 
use any crite fa for jidping usefulness for these ratings. The 
responses ref Leet the personal judgment of each person interviewed, 3 
This same stnite indicates that the most freqsfent gudeanantattons re- 
ceived frém local school personnel regarding the UNSRTS were for’ |. 
(1)..more extensive information; (2) more accurate information; (3) a 
diffezent record format; (4) quicker vrocessing; and (5) more simpli- 
fied procedures. ' 5 


1, Evaluation of the Impact of ESFA Title I Programs for Migrant 


. Agricultural VW ts, Vol. I, p. 23. , Bxotech Systems, Inc., +, Falls 
5 Church, Va., carried out under contract with. the Ms S. Dept. of 
34 Health,.Mducation and Yelfare, 1974. Sg, Mg 


2.°Ibid.,lp, 237 3. Ibid., p. 24. 4. Ibdide, wo. 24, 
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Clearly, ite study indicates‘ that, desvite widespread participation 


in the System by. local project .schools, classrodm teachers, in large. a, 


numbers, are not ‘finding thé. System uscful, The fact that the “form 
as presently used carries little academic data, at best, ‘r raises 
serious auestions about, the criteria used, by. dtrectors nee teachers | 
to judge the System useful, allies 


In recent years the maine ream of- education thas moved more and more. 
away from the ,use of the ‘standardized test; whiform curri¢ulum and 
erade placement, to an individualized approach.. “The mobile child - 
would seemingly stand to-benefit from “such a trend. * Yet the leaders 
in migrant education have concentrated on ‘developing’ a uniform re- 
cord system. The néed’ for such a system is predicated on a theory 
that feceiving schools, must have previous records in Order. to Place. 
and assess children's abilities. . Energy, time, and funds fiave been. 
invested in, as yet, unproductive efforts to develop a- ‘dationally — 
understood device for reporting test results. Ie it not posstble 
that the basic concept of the UMSRTS ts in HORE ATS EHON to the best 
;current educational practices? 


The 1979 White Houge Conference affirmed ‘the right of’ all children , 

to have their school records protected: from misuse or from use by / 

sources outside the school without the. knowledge and authorization. 
Recent investigations have revealed wide-~ 


spread abuse of privacy in the use of school records which are kent 
routinely in the local school. There is ‘good reason to.ask if the 


existence of the UMSRTS is a cause for real concern about the pro- 


tection of migrant children from a potential invasion of their 3 
privacy. The storage of family, health and educational information 
in a data bank which is. then eransmitted from-.school to school, A 
through an interstate networl does, we believe, exnose the migrant 
child and his family to a far: preater risk than the average child 


whose ‘records. are kent in one school. ‘We believe there is little 


doubt that this information eventually becomes accesbible to thousands | 


‘of persons ‘all across the country--teletype operators, ‘principals, 
teachers, counselors, paraprofessional aides, or anyone else who 


has access to' Local school files. R 


There. are even preater ‘dangers. of misinterpretation of data in this 
System than in the record keeping. of a local school, A,teacher in. 
Michigan, for example, who sees data compiled by persons in Alabamg 
and New Mexico, cannot. discuss the information. “nor ascertain the 
conditions under which the data was collected.¢ There is no effective. 
way to correct what may be an error. of an unqualified profess oral 
Judree ent. Migrant children should not :be dealt,a further injustice 

y having’ adversa or incorrdct information following them fron. state 

/ 
rae | ‘ . = : 
1. -Report to the President, White House Conference on Children, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, ‘Washington, — Red c. 1971, © 


p. 368. ae : 
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Further,. there is no assurance that/the System has adeauate safe-- é 
guards. State Directors of ,mipran’ education did agree in May, 1974, ee 


to name a committee of state directors to develop procedures to preé 
-vent the abuse of: the data bank: Such a step must be taken, but it, 


- should be done in-cdoperation with parents and,citizens. It ee 


not be the seis: Feaponsibetsey of ‘those who need and use the- data: soy 


* 


| ‘There are aaantis no procedures for informing parents that records: 


ae stored and*transmitted. It is unlikely that: ‘parents Will ever 

he opporténity to see the records kept on their children. Thus 
he” children may have :no one to check on the aoonreny: ox validity 
of the records. 4 P 3 : 
We can ‘easily’ ‘fall prey <6 the argument that the Nextraordinary cir-- 
cumstances of migrancy" Justify extraordinary measures--even those 
not ; normally acceptable. Under the guise of such circumstances’ are 
we alloying a precedent to be set which will eventually see all chil- ~ 
dren's school records Pree ly stored -and tranamttted in' this fashion? 
The congeptualizer of this System, Gene Hackett, thinks so. In 
Novenbep’ 1970, he was quoted in an article in American Education as 
‘What we are-involved in has implications for all educators, 
all children. Lf this ,;works,, no one will) ever again say. "you ‘can bt 
do it' when educators propose a technically complicated project. With 
our mobile society it is possible that a /record-keeping sygtem may 
be necessary for all American school children. The precedent has... 
been set." ; 


2 


In reviewing thé history of migrant record transfer gittané, datthg 

back to the pre-ESEA hand-carried form to the sophisticated computer ’ 
system of 1974, it would appear that the flaws in the system: are 

inherent in the facts of migrancy- 


Migrant children do not conform to the orderly pattern of a.conti-. — ° 
nuous 180-day school year. Their mobility, the most essential factor — 
of migrancy, places them outside ar orderly system. Their educational 
lives are disorderly by the. orderly school systems standard, and ‘no 

amoynt of orderly systems, designed by. orderly PERT diagrams, will 

make them orderly. No matter how much time is:spent trying to make 

double Spanish mames fit the allotted square for a single laet name, 

no matter how hard we try to order their. family lives to fit the 


. family data matrix, the children who travel the United States with 


‘their migratory parents wil disrupt the orderly 180 days of formal 
schooling. What the, education of miprant children calls for is not 
the imposition of orderly systems on their disorderly lives, but the 
skills to deal with the disorder they bring. 


The rural teachers to whom the migrant child comes need the skills 
to quickly assess his reading and math levels and place him ina 
. program that will provide a few months of learning and a\sense of 


, accomplishment. When a child is ina school for a few short montis, 
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- ’ 
no precious time should be wasted vibine for the delivery. of infars 
mation. The system has been justified ‘on the proundgs that ‘the 
records make the teacher awate of the child. If regognition of the 
.child is a major problem in the education. of migrant children, rural 
“teachers must be trained to be-aware of -and sensitive to the migrant 
child the day he “drops in,". not when.a computer printout shows’ up. 
Rural teachers need the-skills to talk. to a child and learn gome- . 

ie thing about him as an individual; something. of his special interests 
and his special accomplishments. They,need the skills to observe E 
a child and recognize his acgdemic problems, and the. skills to provide 
compensatory education. - And. they: need the skills to’ help the lonely: . 
outsider feel a ‘sense of belonging in’ a ‘new AON EESRAER ES Hy 


Making the lives of: children the daca base for ant ccetbawnal récord 
system will neither enhance hor enrich their Jives. Nor will it 
. éducate migrant children.’ That is the Engh: f the classroom teacher. 


Providing the teachers with the akille Sto meet every child's feeds" 
_ must therefore become the. number one a ie of migrant, edication. 
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. SUMMARY 
\Y ] 7 4 ; | . 
"At the present time, there is\much we do not know about the Uniforn 
Migrant Student Revord Transfer System. We do know, however, that 
the System-has not worked well in the technical sense, that many of 
the records have neither been transferred ‘as intended nor have they 
‘contained » the information they were designed to convey. At the same 
time, from the recent study, authorized by Congress, we know that many 
schools are enrolled in the System and that a majority say that they 
find it useful for determining eligibility or placement. Yet, a size-_ 
, able number of teachers in those same schools | do‘not find it\useful 
or are reluctant to rely on an onkaowe person's assessment of their 


students. 


v It is also evident that’ the states have a davdovs commitment to the 
UMSRTS. Discussions and negotistions on the ‘System have been piven’ 
first priority by state directors of migrant' éducation. . The System 

‘* has been seen as providing answers to major problems. facing: migrant 
educators: so much so, that it has diverted efforts. away from such 
essential programs as recruitment and staff develonment. 

‘There remain some serious unansw.red questions. These have to.do in 

particular with the.measurement of benéfit to the miprant "child. The 

present transmittal form provides minimal academic data and even this 
is questionable as to its valid use in assessing and placing children. 

Stéps should be taken-to collect data on the basis of, sound criteria 

to determine the validity and appropriateness of the academic data. 
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“must be imposed upon. the UNMSRTS. ; eS 7 
. for survey. purposes and the projecting of pupil movements. 
‘needed to take.a definitive pos 
‘In the meantime migrant educators must turn their ‘attention. to.other 


. Must be given first priority. 
'. wtll.ve meet the educational, needs of the migrant chi 
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As yet we cannot Yegin to deal with the whole question of invasion of 
privacy which is:such a nationwide concern. ‘Further investipation of 
nationwide use or potential use of the data bank -is needed in ;order 
to d¢ termine whether the UMSRTS poses a serious threat 'to the privacy 
of miprant families. In the meantime, the best security possible 
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It may yet be that the most effective use of the data bank will be . 
While we 
maintain serious reservatiogs about the present and potentidl use of 
the UNSRTS as" an educational tool we recognize that the kind of data 
ition is not now grailable, We urge 
that such data he.codllected. ‘ 
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educational tools. Staff development which has been sadly. nerlected: 
nly when we have well-trained staff - 
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